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PREFACE . 


The  purpose  of  the  following  exposition  is  to  present  in  a 
careful  manner  a  connected  account  of  library  proj^ress  in  Michigan 

supplemented  by  a  tabular  presentation  of  library  statistics.     For  !j 
this  purpose  sources  of  widely  different  nature  were  consulted  and  | 
in  addition  a  circular  letter  containing  a  list  of  questions  was  sent 
to  every  pub.iic  library  in  the  State.    Prom  the  answers  obtained  con- 
clusions were  formed  and  the  table  appended  to  the  history  was  com- 
piled.   The  statistics  are  recent  and  so  far  as  known  accurate. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  of  107  libraries  addrer.sed  38  I 
failed  to  reply  to  the  questions,  since  for  this  reason  the  table  is 
incomplete.     The  libraries  which  did  not  respond  have  been  starred 
and  the  information,  so  far  as  possible,  taken  from  the  "Statistics 
of  Libraries  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada"',  issued  in  1897  by  the  U.  S.  f 
government . 

The  alphabetic  list  of  the  libraries  in  the  state  was  com- 
piled also  from  the  circular  letters,  and  contains  such  brief  his- 
torical mention  of  each  library  as  could  be  obtained. 


.^1 


A  History 

of  the  Development  of  Libraries  in  Michigan. 

The  history  of  library  interest  in  Michigan  is  older  than 
the  State  itself,  and  dates  back  to  the  latter  days  of  the  eighteenth 

century.    As  early  as  1785  ,  while  the  Republic  was  still  in  its  in-  || 

ii 

fancy.  Congress  declared  all  the  land  north  of  the  Ohio  river  to  con- 
Etitute  t:e  Territory  of  the  Northwest,  and  two  years  later  passed 
the  Ordinance,  knov/n  as  the  "Irrjnortal  Ordinance  of  1787  ," 
for  the  government  of  the  region.     So  v/ise  and  comprehendinc  were  the 
terms  in  which  this  Ordinance  was  framed,  it  has  long  stood  as  a  monU" 
ment  to  the  foresight  of  the  earl:/  lawr.akers  of  the  country  , 

Liberal  provision  was  made  for  education,  the  Ordinance 
declaring  that "Religion ,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
'good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  all  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encourtiged . "    It  was  this  provision 
which  gave,  even  in  the  early  days  oi"  the  Territory,  encouragement  to 
the  librarv  as  a"means  of  education." 

Congress  supplemented  its  Ordinance  b^  giving,  during  the 
Tiext  few  years,  generous  grants  form  the  public  domain  to  be  set  j 
aside  for  educational  purposes.    These  included  one  section  of  land 
in  every  township,  the  rents  and  incomes  of  which  were  forever  to  be 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools.    As  an  additional 
appropriation  the  people  voted  the  proceeds  of  all  special  taxes  on 
railroads  and  mining  corporations.    Michigan  v/as  laying  a  firm  foun- 
dation for  the  system  of  education  which  afterward  became  so  extensive 
and  well  known. 


2. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Territory  and  later  of  the  State, 
libraries  were  conceived  as  adjuncts  of  the  schools  and  not  as  sepa- 
rate institutions.    For  this  reason  Michigan  libraries  are  called  || 
indiscriminately  "school",  "district"  or  "township"  libraries.  Rut 
close  as  was  the  relation  of  the  library  to  the  school  the  develop- 
ment of  the  one  has  been  but  a  puny  effort  compared  with  the  vigor- 
ous growth  of  the  other.    The  library  is  the  one  part  of  Michigan's 
educational  system  for  which  there  is  little  ground  for  complacency. 

The  early  days  of  a  state,  as  of  any  other  political  body, 
lare  more  likely  to  be  filled  with  the  sterner  matters  of  life:  the 
making  of  laws,  the  establishment  of  industries  r.nd  the  conquest  of 
the  untilled  soil,  rather  than  with  the  finer  ones  of  education  and 
culture.    There  were  few  schools  in  the  Territory  at  this  time  and 
few  pupils  to  attend  them,  but  there  were  not  lacking  among  the 
pioneers  men  who  had  refinement  and  learning  and  to  them  is  due,  in  a 
great  part,  the  legislation  v/hereby  collections  of  books  for  teacher 
and  pupil  were  made  compulsory. 

In  the  year  1831,  the  legislative  Council,  for  by  this  time 
Michigan  had  become  an  individual  territory,  provided  that  "Any  seven 
or  more  persons  capable  of  controlling  in  any  township  or  district 
might  organize  themselves  into  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
jmaintaining  a  library,  to  be  known  as  the  "Social  library  No.  -  of 
jthe  township  of  -   ."    This  was  the  first  direct  mention  of  library 
organization  in  the  laws  of  the  Territory. 

The  "social"  libraries  v/ere  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
library  development  and  v/ere  known  by  the  various  names  of  proprietary, 
|j  subscription  and  social  libraries  and  library  associations.     Fev/  P 
[bearing  the  title  of  "Social  libraries"  exist  today,  although  we  have 
jessentially  the  same  thing  in  the  Ladies  Library  Associations  which 


are,  without  exception,  forms  of  subscription  libraries. 

Michiga.i  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  state  to 
incorporate  into  its  constitution,  adopted  in  1635,  provision  for 
libraries  as  a  part  of  the  educational  s/stem  of  the  ntate.  Imitat- 

ling  the  form  adopted  by  the  Council  the  clause  was  made  to  read: 
"As  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  State  will  permit  the  Legisla- 
ture shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of  libraries  one  in  each 
township,  and  the  money  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  exemption  from  military  duty  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all 

I  fines  assessed  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal 

I  laws  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  of  said  libraries." 
(Art.  10,  Sec,  4.  Law  of  1235)     This  statute  rariained  practically 
unchanged  until  1559,  except  that  in  1850  the  phrase  "as  an  exemp- 

I tion  from  military  duty"  was  struck  out. 

Two  statements  in  this  clause  are  worthy  of  note  as  being 
the  cause  of  much  future  discussion.    They  are:  "One  (library)  in 

jeach  township"  and  "The  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines....  shall  be  ex- 
clusively applied  to  the  support  of  said  libraries."    The  former  we 
shall  discuss  here,  the  latter  is  reserved  for  later  mention. 

The  system  of  township  libraries  was  this:    A  library  for 

I  each  township  in  the  State,  which  was  required  to  spend  annually 

I  twenty-five  dollars  of  the  mill  tax  for  education  for  the  purchase 
of  books.    The  books  were  divided  cimong  the  districts  by  the  town 

I  clerk,  who  was  librarian  ex  officia.     The  director  of  the  district 
loaned  them  to  the  people,  with  whom  they  remained  for  three  m^onths, 

jlwhen  they  were  gathered  in  and  returned  to  the  township  clerk  and  a 
new  supply  received.     It  will  be  seen  the  system  was  essentially  the 
same  as  the  modern  one  of  traveling  libraries,  a  plan  good  in  its 

I  conception  and  failing  only  from  insufficient  support  and  inefficient 


4.  , 

administration. 

As  is  often  the  case  the  actual  results  were  far  less  satis- 
factory than  the  ones  hoped  for.    Theoretically  the  township  library 

j 

system  was  excellent,  but  the  actual  results,  as  time  evolved  them, 
were  these:  the  library  often  remained  in  the  office  of  the  tovmship 
clerk,  because  the  director  failed  to  apply  for  it  and  there  was  no 
provision  for  sending  it  out ;  the  books  became  scattered  among  the 
families  in  the  district,  as  was  but  natural  with  no  one  especially 
interested  in  their  return;  the  losses  were  so  numerous  the  collect- 
ions became  impoverished  and  funds  for  new  books  ./ere  lacking. 

The  annual  appropriation  of  $25.00  was  not  munificent,  but 
I  would  have  kept  the  library  in  good  repair  had  it  been  judiciously 
'^expended.    That  this  was  not  the  case  is  shown  by  the  presence  in  the 
Iflists  of  such  books  as  "The  pirates  own  book",  and  "The  lives  of 
celebrated  murderers",  and  by  the  fact  that  often  the  whole  year's 
allowance  was  put  into  a  single  work  of  reference,  suitable  only  for 
a  large  library,  or  into  an  expensive  subscription  book,  which  some 
scheming  book-agent  had  sold  to  the  township  board. 
|j  During  the  years  1845-55  the  township  libraries  went  into  a 

decline.    The  people  ceased  to  have  any  interest  in  them  except  to 
;i  complain  of  their  inefficiency  and  to  demand  some  other  system.  But 
one  favorable  report  for  this  period  is  found.     It  is  contained  in 
Mr.  Edward's  "Memoirs  of  Libraries."  (Book  4  p.  240)  and  reads: 
"There  are  (1847)  but  300  township  libraries  in  425  townships  of  the  ^ 
State,  from  which  reports  have  been  received,  still  there  is  a  grati-: 
fying  increase  in  the  number  of  these  libraries  and  the  extent  of 
their  circulation.    There  are  thirty  more  such  libraries  reported  " 
this  year  than  last,  containing  in  all  42,9^,6  volumes,  which  is  6,938, 
volumes  more  than  they  contained  in  1846.    These  libraries  circulate 
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through  1,349  districts  which  shows  an  increase  of  268  ovor  any  pre- 
vious year.     Communications  received  from  several  counties  afford 
I very  gratifying  evidence  of  this  increased  usefulness."    This  report 
•was  far  more  encouraging  than  any  contemporary  report.    The  general 
expression  was  depressing  in  the  extreme. 

j  It  is  quite  true  that  in  some  counties,  for  instance,  the 

large,  well  populated,  mercantile  communities  v/here  the  penal  fines 
were  large  and  well  expended,  the  township  libraries  enjoyed  a  strong, 
well-nourished  existence  and  were  the  source  of  much  benefit  to  their 
users.     But  these  instances  were  rather  the  ^ixception  than  the  rule. 

Had  the  makees  of  the  law  of  1835  been  able  to  foresee  the 
j results  of  their  legislation,  Michigan  libraries  would  doubtless  have 
.died  in  their  infancy.     Such  knowledge  was  'impossible ,  and  indeed, 
'experience  gained  in  one  way  is  as  valuable  as  that  obtained  in  an- 
other.   The  years  1830-50  were  formative  ones  for  the  State  as  well 
|as  for  its  constituent  parts  and  the  tovmship  library  was  not  the 
only  institution  which  had  to  struggle  for  existence.     It  must  be 
i remembered  that  at  this  time  no  State  in  the  Union  had  developed  a 
complete  library  system,  v/ith  the  possible  exception  of  New  York 
Michigan  has  made  a  more  thorough  trial  of  the  township,  district  and 
school  library  tifian  an:'  other  state  or  territory.    The  experiment  of 
township  libraries  was  not  in  vain,  for  not  only  had  the  mind  of  the 
people  been  prepared  for  more  extensive  work  but  Michigan  had  served 
as  an  example  to  other  states  and  for  this  reason  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered among  the  pioneers  in  library  work. 

In  his  report  for  1859  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
I  struction  makes  these  valuable  and  pertinent  remarks:  "The  township  | 
[library  is  ordinarily  too  far  removed  from  the  great  mass  of  the 
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children.    Those  living  in  the  remote  districts  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
ipected  to  go  three  or  tour,  often  five  miles  to  get  books.    None  but 
inveterate  readers,  those  who  have  formed  the  taste  for  books  will 
do  this,  and  if  the  library  be  distributed  in  parcels  quarterly  to 
jthe  districts  the  advantages  claimed  for  a  large  circulation  of  books 
I  in  the  township  library  are  mostly  sacrificed:  we  have  simple  district 
1  libraries  with  the  disadvantage  that  they  are  imperfect  in  character, 
since  no  large  library,  without  duplicates,  can  be  divided  so  as  to 
make  several  good  small  libraries;  they  are  temparary  in  tenure,  not 
[remaining  to  be  read  throughout  the  district  and  reread  until  known 
and  mastered;  and  the  district  feeling  only  a  divided  and  partial 
ownership  in  the  books  they  are  more  liable  to  be  lost  or  destroyed. 
The  forty-two  volumes  of  the  district  library  would  be  of  far  higher 
utility  in  the  district,  than  any  district  can  gain  from  its  interest 
in  the  308  volumes  of  the  township  library,  except  it  be  the  central 
I  district  where  the  township  library  is  located." 

These  remarks  voice  the  popular  wish  that,  the  township 
library  being  acknowledged  a  failure,  the  libraries  might  be  divided 
I  into  smaller  collections  to  become  the  property  of  the  district,  in- 
i creasing  as  each  district  was  able  to  provide  for  it. 

Under  act  approved  February  15,  1859,  the  question  or  re- 
taining  the  township  libraries  or  dividing  the  same  into  district  li-|| 
ibraries  was  submitted  to  all  the  townships  in  the  state  at  the  spring 

Selection.     Unfortunately  the  time  between  the  passage  of  the  bill  and 

t 

the  election  was  so  short  the  townships  were  but  imperfectly  notified 
and  a  full  vote  was  not  made.     About  two-thirds  of  the  townships  made 
I' the  proposed  change,  thus  ushering  in  the  third  phase  of  Michigan's  ■ 
library  development. 

Il 


It  is  pertinent  here  to  note  the  fact  that  while  Michigan 
was  seeking  to  exchange  her  system  of  township  libraries  to  one  of 
[district  collections  V/isconsin,  a  neighboring  state,  was  endeavoring 
to  units  her  small,  almost  insignificant  district  libraries  in  one 
I  large ,  splendid  township  library.    Michigan  had  seen  her  large,  splen- 
! did  township  collection  scattered  broadcast,  valuable  to  no  one. 
Each  state  was  learning  by  experience. 

After  the  change  of  system  the  first  reports  show  that  the 
districts  received  their  books  promptly  and  v/ere  apparently  satis- 

[fied.    The  selection  of  books  had  been  vastly  improved,  since  the 

i 

1  Legislature  had  authorized  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  prepare  a 
[list  or  books  suitable  for  district  libraries  and  had  prohibited  the 
^libraries  buying  from  other  sources.    A  list  of  five  hundred  books  i 
ijwas  prepared  and  proposals  of  terms  invited  by  advertising.  The  con- 

itract  was  awarded  to  F.  Raymond  and  Co.  of  Detroit,  who  were  instruct- 

! 

I  od  to  put  the  books  into  strong,  durable  bindings  lettered  "Michigan 

I  School  Library".    The  selection  was  good  and  the  prices  obtained 

I 

were  far  more  moderate  than  could  have  been  secured  in  any  other  way. 
But  here  again  the  future  had  disaster  in  store.    The  law  was  soon 
violated  to  the  extent  of  buying  from  other  than  the  prescribed  lists 
'from  which  few  books  were  chosen.    Orders  grev/  smaller.  Booksellers 
declined  to  bid  for  the  contract  and  since  1865  the  lists  have  not 
existed . 

The  act  of  1859,  otherwise  provident,  had  one  omission  which 
soon  proved  serious.     In  removing  the  township  library  the  Legi slatur'^j 
.had  abolished  the  annual  appropriation  of  ^25.00,  and  had  made  it 
optional  with  the  tov/nship  to  raise  the  money  for  district  libraries, 
aside  from  the  penal  fines.    Very  few  townships  (30  in  1873)  voted 
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'any  money  for  the  purpose,  and  as  a  rosult  the  libraries  were  soon  j 
poverty  stricken. 

Only  in  co'^nties  like  v/ayne,  which  contains  not  only  a  large 
municipal  district  but  also  certain  rof ormatory  institutions  were  the 
penal  fines  considerable.     In  the  agricultural  counties  they  were 
hardly  worth    the  mentioning.    This  money  was  not  intended,  in  the 
original  law,  as  a  support  to  libraries  but  to  be  m^erely  incidental 
;and  to  "make  the  penalty  for  crime  aid  in  preventing  crime  by  an 
increased  intelligence. 

It  has  been  stated  before  that  the  first  library  law  made  it 
obligatory  with  the  collectors  of  these  fines  to  use  them  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  libraries.    That  this  law  was  violated 
[many  times  there  is  no  question.    Less  than  one  half  the  money  col- 
lected v;as  turned  over  to  the  libraries.    The  report  of  school 
imoneys  for  1875  shows: 

Paid  for  district  libraries  during  the  year,  $13,380.98 
"         "     Township         "  "  "       "  _5 ,45^.54 

Total  18,835.52 
Library  fund  amounted  to  40,392.12 
leaving  a  defecit  of  $21,556.60  unaccounted  for.    This  misappropria- 
jtion  or  public  moneys  has  been  commented  upon  by  other  states,  and 
|was  doubly  unfortunate  when  Michigan  libraries  were  fairly  begging  ^ct 
funds  to  keep  themselves  alive. 

Notwithstanding  the  loyal  efforts  of  the  Superintendents  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  had  library  interest  at  heart,  as  is  shown 
iby  their  urgent  appeals  to  the  people  to  support  this     branch  of 
education,  the  district  libraries  shfired  the  fate  of  their  predecess- 
ors, and  were  pronounced  failures.     In  1871  no  libraries  were  reported 


in  the  2,540  districts  in  townships  supposed  to  have  the  district 
system.     This  v/as  220  less  than  the  previous  year.     In  1876  one  third 
of  th'-  counties  in  the  State  made  no  appropriation  for  either  the 
district  or  township  libraries. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Superintendents  of  instruction,  made 
at  this  time,  we  find  thceo  comments:  "The  district  library  has 

I, 

Ijproved  a  failure."     "It  cannot  be  concealed  no  very  popular  interest 
[is  felt  in  these  libraries."  "It  is  impossible  to  maintain  district 
libraries  in  other  than  graded  districts." 

In  1880-81  there  was  a  partial  awakening  to  the  interests 

r 

I  Of  the  township  and  district  libraries.     Circulars  containing  lists 
'of  books  to  be  furnished  at  contract  prices  were  sent  out  by  the 
! Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.    They  called  forth  many  replies 
and  the  report  for  1381  shows  an  increase  of  71  township  libraries 
I  over  the  previous  year.    Yet  there  were  315  townships  from  which 
j' nothing  v/as  heard.    General  opinion  seemed  to  favor  the  township 

I  rather  than  the  district  library,  though  in  many  townships  both  sys- 

I 

:tems  existed.     Out  of  1,035  townships  in  the  State  334  supported 
township,  and  701  district  libraries.     It  should  also  be  stated  that 
in  the  701  townships  supposed  to  have  the  district  system,  there  were 
only  1,268  libraries  reported,  or  an'  average  of  less  than  two  li- 
p  raries  to  each  township.    This  double  headed  system  v-'.aused  much 
;  trouble  among  the  districts.     Fractional  districts  belonging  to  ad- 
I  Joining  townships  which  had  a  different  system  found  much  difficulty 
in  having  their  liorary  rights  adjusted. 

The  renaissance  of  township  and  district  libraries  was  but 
temporary,  and  by  1883  they  had  settled  back  into  even  greater  inac- 
tivity.   The  reasons  for  this  failure  are  not  hard  to  see.     In  the 
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main  they  are  the  same  that  caused  the  overthrow  of  the  township 

i 

I  library.  The  patent  one  was  the  lack  of  funds.  In  abolishing  the 
annual  appropriation  the  Legislature  had  done  them  a  fatal  injury. 
At  best  their  existence  had  been  a  precarious  one.    The  misappropri-  ' 

'ation  of  the  money  from  the  penal  fines  left  theT,  utterly/  without 

[support.    ITo  life  can  be  maintained  without  nourishment,  much  less  ♦ 
can  a  healthy  existence  be  assured.    The  books  selected  were  not  of 
the  best.     Since  the  lists  drawn  up  by  the  State  Board  of  i^Mucation 
had  been  discontinued , the  township  boards  had  become  careless  in  se- 
lection, and  the  books  were  often  of  the  class  which  is  harmful  to 

[children  and  worthless  to  older  persons. 

The  district  library  had,  however,  served  its  purpose. 
It  had  taught  the  need  of  the  "best  reading,  for  the  largest  number, 

jat  the  least  cost."     It  stands  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  old 
system  and  the  new;  the  school  and  the  city  library. 

The  free  public  library  was  a  distinct  step  in  library  de- 
velopment .    Mr.  Edwards  says:  "Up  to  the  year  1848,  no  Town  or  City 

i' 

I  Library,  strictly  so  called,  existed  in  the  breadth  of  the  Union." 

I 

''In  1849  TTew  I-ampshire  passed  a  general  library  law,  the  first  legis- 
lation of  its  kind.    Michigan,  in  1876,  followed  the  lead  of  other 
Iwestorn  states  and  adopted  a  general' library  law,  and  in  1877  a  free 
public  library  law.     (See  Act  164,  Public  Acts  1877) 


ACT  164,  PUBLIC  ACTS  1877 


entitled 

An  Act  to  Authorize  Cities,  Incorporated  Villages,  and  Town- 
ships TO  Establish  and  Maintain  Free  Public  Libraries  and 
Reading  Rooms. 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michig-an  enact,  That  the  city 
council  of  each  incorporated  city  shall  have  power  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  public  library  and  reading-  room,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  inhabitants  of  such  city,  and  may  levy  a  tax  of  not  to  exceed  one 
mill  on  the  dollar  annually  on  all  taxable  property  in  the  city,  such  tax 
to  be  levied  and  collected  in  like  manner  with  other  g-eneral  taxes  of 
said  city,  and  to  be  known  as  the  "library  fund." 

Sec.  2.  When  any  city  council  shall  have  decided  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  public  library  and  reading-  room  under  this  act,  the  mayor 
of  such  city  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  city  council  proceed  to 
appoint  a  board  of  nine  directors  for  the  same,  chosen  from  the  citizens 
at  larg-e,  with  reference  to  their  fitness  for  such  ofi&ce,  and  not  more 
than  one  member  of  the  city  council  shall  be  at  any  one  time  a  member 
of  said  board. 

Sec.  3.  Said  directors  shall  hold  office,  one-third  for  one  year,  one- 
third  for  two  years,  and  one-third  for  three  years,  from  the  date  of  their 
appointment,  and  at  their  first  reg-ular  meeting-  shall  cast  lots  for  the 
respective  terms,  and  annually  thereafter  the  mayor  shall  appoint,  as 
before,  three  directors,  to  take  the  place  of  the  retiring-  directors,  who 
shall  hold  office  for  three  years  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed. 
The  mayor  may,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  city  council,  remove 
any  director  for  misconduct  or  negflect  of  duty. 

Sec.  4.  Vacancies  in  the  board  of  directors  occasioned  by  removals, 
resignation  or  otherwise,  shall  be  reported  to  the  city  council,  and  be 


filled  in  like  manner  as  original  appointments,  and  no  director  shall 
receive  compensation  as  such. 

Sec.  5.  Said  directors  shall,  immediately  after  appointment,  meet 
and  organize,  by  the  election  of  one  of  their  number  president,  and  by 
the  election  of  such  other  of&cers  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  They 
shall  make  and  adopt  such  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  for  their  own 
guidance  and  for  the  government  of  the  library  and  reading  room,  as 
may  be  expedient,  not  inconsistent  with  this  act.  They  shall  have 
exclusive  control  of  the  expenditure  of  all  moneys  collected  to  the  credit 
of  the  library  fund,  and  of  the  construction  of  any  library  building,  and 
of  the  supervision,  care,  and  custody  of  the  grounds,  rooms,  or  build- 
ings constructed,  leased  or  set  apart  for  that  purpose:  Provided^  That 
all  moneys  received  for  such  library  shall  be  deposited  in  the  treasury 
of  said  city  to  the  credit  of  the  library  fund,  and  shall  be  kept  separate 
and  apart  from  other  moneys  of  such  city,  and  drawn  upon  by  the 
proper  officers  of  said  city,  upon  the  properly  authenticated  vouchers  of 
the  library  board.  Said  board  shall  have  power  to  purchase  or  lease 
grounds,  to  occupy,  lease,  or  erect  an  appropriate  building  or  buildings 
for  the  use  of  said  library;  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  suitable 
librarian  and  necessary  assistants,  and  fix  their  compensation;  and  shall 
also  have  power  to  remove  such  appointees;  and  shall,  in  general,  carry 
out  the  spirit  and  intent  of  this  act  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
public  library  and  reading  room. 

Sec.  6.  Every  library  and  reading  room  established  under  this  act 
shall  be  forever  free  to  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  where  located,  always 
subject  to  such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  as  the  library  board 
may  adopt;  and  said  board  may  exclude  from  the  use  of  said  library  and 
reading  room  any  and  all  persons  who  shall  wilfuU}^  violate  such  rules. 

Sec.  7.  The  said  board  of  directors  shall  make,  at  the  end  of  each 
and  every  year  from  and  after  the  organization  of  such  library,  a  report 
to  the  city  council,  stating  the  condition  of  their  trust  at  the  date  of 
such  report,  the  various  sums  of  money  received  from  the  library  fund 
and  from  other  sources,  and  how  such  moneys  have  been  expended, 
and  for  what  purposes;  the  number  of  books  and  periodicals  on  hand; 
the  number  added  by  purchase,  gift,  or  otherwise  during  the  year;  the 
number  lost  or  missing;  the  number  of  visitors  attending;  the  number 
of  books  loaned  out,  and  the  general  character  and  kind  of  such  books, 
with  such  other  statistics,  information,  and  suggestions  as  they  may 
deem  of  general  interest.  All  such  portions  of  said  report  as  relate  to 
the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  money,  as  well  as  the  number  of  books 
on  hand,  books  lost  or  missing,  and  books  purchased,  shall  be  verified 
by  affidavit. 


Sec.  8.  The  city  council  of  said  city  shall  have  power  to  pass  ordi- 
nances imposing-  suitable  penalties  for  the  punishment  of  persons  com- 
mitting- injury  upon  such  library,  or  the  g-rounds  or  other  property 
thereof,  or  for  wilful  injury  to  or  failure  to  return  any  book  belong-ing- 
to  such  library. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person  desiring  to  make  donations  of  money,  personal 
property,  or  real  estate  for  the  benefit  of  such  library,  shall  have  the 
right  to  vest  the  title  to  (the)  money  or  real  estate  so  donated  in  the 
board  of  directors  created  under  this  act,  to  be  held  and  controlled  by 
such  board,  when  accepted,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  deed,  gift, 
devise,  or  bequest  of  such  property;  and  as  to  such  property,  the  said 
board  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  special  trustees. 

Sec.  10.  When  fifty  voters  of  any  incorporated  village  or  township 
shall  present  a  petition  to  the  clerk  of  the  village,  or  township,  asking 
that  a  tax  may  be  levied  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  public  library, 
in  such  village  or  township,  and  shall  specify  in  their  petition  the  rate 
of  taxation,  not  to  exceed  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  such  clerk  shall,  in  the 
next  legal  notice  of  the  regular  annual  election  in  such  village  or  town- 
ship, give  notice  that  at  such  election  every  voter  may  vote  "for  a  mill 
tax  for  a  free  public  library,"  or,  "against  a  mill  tax  for  a  free  public 
library,"  specifying  in  such  notice  the  rate  of  taxation  mentioned  in 
such  petition;  and  if  the  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  in  such  village  or 
township  shall  be  for  the  tax  for  a  free  public  library,  the  tax  specified 
in  such  notice  shall  be  levied  and  collected  in  like  manner  with  other 
general  taxes  of  said  village  or  township,  and  shall  be  known  as  the 
"library  fund;"  and  when  such  free  public  library  shall  have  been 
established,  and  a  board  of  directors  elected  and  qualified,  as  herein- 
after provided,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  board  of  directors,  on  or 
before  the  first  Monday  of  September  in  each  year,  to  prepare  an  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  library  for  the  ensuing  year,  not  exceeding  one  mill  on 
the  dollar  of  the  taxable  property  of  such  village  or  township,  and 
report  such  estimate  to  the  assessor  of  such  village,  or  the  supervisor  of 
such  township,  for  assessment  and  collection,  the  same  as  other  village 
or  township  taxes,  and  the  same  shall  be  so  assessed  and  x:ollected;  and 
the  corporate  authorities  of  any  such  villages  or  townships  may  exercise 
the  same  powers  conferred  upon  the  corporate  authorities  of  cities 
under  this  act. 

Sec.  11.  At  the  next  regular  election  after  any  village,  or  township 
shall  have  voted  to  establish  a  free  public  library,  there  shall  be  elected 
a  library  board  of  six  directors — one-third  for  one  year,  one-third  for 
two  years,  and  one-third  for  three  years;  and  annually  thereafter  there 


shall  be  elected  two  directors,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  three  years, 
and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified;  which  board  shall 
have  the  same  powers  as  are  by  this  act  conferred  upon  the  board  of 
directors  of  free  public  libraries  in  cities. 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  cities  or  villages  containing-  a 
population  of  over  ten  thousand,  or  to  any  city  or  village  maintaining  a 
public  library  under  any  special  act. 
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The  latter  provided  for  city,  town  end  village  libraries 
under  the  control  of  a  board  of  directors  nominated  by  the  mayor  and 
approved  by  the  city  council.     A  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  for 
towns  and  villages,  one  mill  for  cities  less  than  100,000  inhabitants 
one  fifth  mill  in  cities  over  100,000  was  levied.     Several  years 
later  (1887)  this  act  was  ammended  to  provide  that  "where  a  free 
public  library  had  been  established  in  any  town,  the  board  of  di- 

ectors  shall  on  or  before  the  1st .  Monday  of  September  of  each  year  || 
prepare  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  the  mainten- jS 
ance  of  such  library  for  the  ensuing  year,  not  exceeding  one  mill  on 
the  dollar  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  town,  and  the  estimate  shall 
be  spread  on  the  tax  rolls  and  collected  the  same  as  other  taxes.  j| 
Property  of  all  library  institutions  is  exempted  from  taxation."  |^ 

The  free  public  library  law  caused  much  discussion,  but  was 
on  the  whole  favorably  received.    Meetings  were  called  and  library 
questions  discussed,  but  apparently  few  cities  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege.     Statistics  collected  from  103  libraries  in  1887  re- 
port only  three  free  public  libraries  founded  at  this  time. 

From  1887  to  the  present  time  little  change  has  been  made 
in  existing  library  laws,  yet  Michigan  has  felt  the  influence  of  the 
general  increase  in  interest,  both  national  and  international,  in 
library  affairs.    The  Michigan  Library  Association,  organized  in  1891, 
has  had  annual  meetings  since  that  date.     Its  purpose  is  to  excite 
interest  in  library  economy,  and  to  be  a  means  of  education  and  en- 
couragement to  the  smaller  libraries  throughout  the  strte.    The  meet- 
ings are  held  in  different  library  centers,  and  result  not  only  in 
benefit  for  the  librarians  attending,  but  serve  to  awaken  the  interest 
of  the  general  public  in  library  matters. 
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For  some  years  the  need  of  a  Library  Commission  has  been 

\- 

felt  in  the  State,  but  belfr^  1699  no  legislation  coula  be  secured. 

i 

Last  year,  however,  the  Legislature  created  a  State  Library  Cormr.is- 
sion  forced  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  other  states.     It  con- 
sist?  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  serving  without 
remuneration.     Its  special  e  f ort  is  to  be  directed  toward  encourag 
ling  the  establishment  of  new  libraries,  though  it  is  ready  on  all 
[occasions  to  give  advice  concerning  library  management.    The  State 
[Librarian,  acting  as  secretary,  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Coin- 
mass  ion  . 

The  State  Library  of  Michigan  is  and  always  has  been  the 
center  of  library  interest  in  the  State  .    Established  in  1828,  it 

I 

{has  grown  with  the  State  until  now  in  size,  scope  and  purpose  it  is 
foremost  among  State  libraries.     Before  a  Library  C'omimission  v/as 

; thought  of  the  State  Library  was  the  means  of  disseminc.ting  library 
information  through  the  St;^te.    Ey  m.eans  of  the  "Associate"  and 

'"Traveling"  libraries  it  is  in  touch  with  the  general  public.  The 
Public  Acts  for  1895  -  Sec.  11-17  roads: 


PURLIC  ACTS,  1895.— No.  28. 
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ic.  9.    The  State  librarian  shall  exchange  the  judicial  d>' librarian 

v  .  °    .        ,  autnonzea  to 

cisions.  statutes,  journals,  legislative  and  executive  docuniep+s  or  exchange 
Michigahyaud  other  books  placed  in  the  care  of  the  Statt^^forarian  utes.^eic!* 
for  the  pnrj)«^  of  exchange,  with  the  libraries  of  oUiCT  states  and 
the  governmen1\of  the  United  States,  and  of  fiefeign  coi;ntries, 
and  with  societiesNmd  institutions.  The  Stfite  librarian  may  sell 
or  exchange  duplicat^^^^luraes  or  sets  o^,«^rks  not  needed  for  use 
in  the  State  library  au5s>apply  tli^^/jJroceeds  to  the  purchase  of 
other  books  for  the  librar}'. 

Sec.  10.    The  sum  of  fiW^iousaud  dollars,  to  be  assessed,  AppropriatioQ 

'  '  for  tuG 

levied  and  collected  inutile  same  n^anner  as  other  State  taxes,  is  purchase 
hereby  appropriatedx^or  each  of  the  years  eighteen  hundred  °^ 
ninety-five  and  sixteen  hundred  ninetjs^six  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  sji^n  other  material  as  is  approprhUie  to  be  added  to  the 
State  hhjf^y.  The  money  so  appropriated  slml  be  drawn  f rom 
the^^i!(!Lte  treasury  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Auditb^:  General  and 
be  expended  by  the  State  librarian  with  the  advise  and  con- 
sent of  the  Governor  for  the  purchase  of  books,  pasjohlets, 
papers,  maps,  documents  and  other  matter  for  the  library  aft^for 
other  purposes  of  benefit  and  advantage  to  said  library. 

Sec.  11.    Any  public,  incorporated,  school  or  college  library  ^^"^g^^' 
in  the  State  having  not  less  than  one  thousand  volumes,  other  associate 
than  publications  furnished  by  the  State,  may,  upon  compliance  ' 
with  the  provisions  of  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  library  commit- 
tee, become  an  "associate  library"  with  the  State  library  and  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  accorded  by  this  act  to  associate 
libraries.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  librarian  to  issue,  to 
any  eligible  library  complying  to  the  rules  above  mentioned,  a 
certificate  of  association  showing  that  such  library  has  become  an 
'•'associate  library."    The  associate  relationship  may  be  terminated 
at  any  time  by  a  sunender  of  said  certificate  and  the  return  of  when  associ- 

111         !         11'  1  1*1  1  1  3rtGUDr3iriGS 

all  books  belonging  to  the  State  library,  whereupon  the  State  may  terminate 
librarian  shall  return  to  the  librarian  of  such  associate  library  any  '■^'''■"°°ship, 
bonds  or  deposits  held  for  the  return  of  books.    The  associate 
relationship  may  also  be  terminated  by  a  violation  of  such  rules 
as  the  library  committee  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  12.    The  librarian  of  every  such  associate  library  shall  jfjfrarian  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  State  librarian  of  the  names  of  make  annual 
its  directors,  trustees  or  managere,  the  number  of  volumes  con- state"'" 
tained  in  such  library  and  the  number  of  volumes  drawn  therefrom  librarian, 
during  the  preceding  year.    Such  report  shall  be  made  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  such  associate  library.    The  librarian 
shall  also  report  at  once  any  changes  made  in  its  directors  or 
officers  during  the  year. 

Sec.  13.    Under  such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  as  may  |,a'\!'ien'd'^'^'*'^ 
be  prescribed  therefor,  the  State  librarian,  upon  the  requisition  books  to 
of  the  librarian  of  any  associate  library,  may  lend  to  such  associate  fibrar>\  ^ 
library  any  book  which  may  be  called  for  by  any  patron  of  such 
associate  library,  except  such  books,  pamphlets,  papers,  maps,  or 
documents  as,  in  the  discretion  of  the  State  librarian  cannot, 
consistently  with  the  best  interests  of  the  State  library,  be 
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PUBLIC  ACTS,  189).— No.  28. 


Proviso  as  to.  allowed  to  be  taken  therefrom :    Provided,  That  all  expense  of 
transportation  shall  in  all  cases  be  paid  by  the  associate  library 
borrowing  such  book  or  other  property, 
whenstate       Sec.  14.    The  directors,  trustees,  or  managers,  or  the  iiDranan 
give  advice  to  of  any  associate  library  shall  be  entitled  to  ask  from  the  State 
librarian^       librarian  any  needed  advice  or  instruction  as  to  a  library  building, 
furniture,  equipment,  government,  service,  rules  for  readers, 
selecting,  buying,  cataloguing,  shelving,  lending  books,  or  other 
matter  pertaining  to  the  establishment,  reorganization  or  admin- 
istration of  a  public  library.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
librarian  to  impart  any  such  advice  or  instruction  in  his  posses- 
sion, whenever  requested  by  any  officer  of  an  associate  library. 
Violation  of       Qec.  15.    if   the   responsible   officers   or   managers   of  any 
associate       associate  library  shall  disregard,  violate  or  refuse  to  comply  with 
privMieges.^"™  the  rules  and  regulations  relative  to  the  loaning  of  books,  such 
associate  library  shall  be  debarred  from  the  privileges  granted 
by  this  act. 

fokeep'^record  "^^^^  State  librarian  shall  keep  a  complete  record  of 

of  associate  associate  libraries  and  of  the  transactions  therewith,  and  shall 
include  in  his  report  to  the  legislature  a  summary  of  the  facts  set 
forth  in  the  application  of  such  libraries,  together  with  such 
other  matters  relating  to  such  libraries  as  may  be  of  public 
interest  and  value. 

fo?  M?otiigan°  '  shall  be  appropriated  from  the  treasury  of  the 

traveling       State,  from  funds  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  two 
1  lary.         thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
equipment  of  libraries  which  shall  be  designated  as  "  Michigan 
Traveling  I  ibraries."    Under  such  rules  as  the  library  committee 
may  prescribe,  they  may  lend  from  the  State  library  duplicate 
department,  or  from  books  specially  given  or  bought  for  this 
purpose,  selections  of  books  for  a  limited  time  to  any  library  in 
this  State,  or  to  any  community  not  yet  having  established  such 
library,  but  which  has  conformed  to  the  conditions  in  said  rules 
required  for  such  loans. 
Repealing         Sec.  18.    All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  so  far  as  they  contravene 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 
This  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  effect. 
Approved  March  20,  1895. 


14. 
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The  results  of  the  Gstablishment  of  these  associate  libra- 
ries were  most  satisfactory,  since  the  people  of  the  State  were 
brought  to  feel  a  more  pronounced  interest  in  the  state  Library.  In 
1895  ten  libraries  became  "Associate",  and  in  169B  the  number  had  be- 
come twenty-six.    The  report  of  the  State  Librarian  for  that  year  has 
this  item:  "The  more  important  advantages  of  the  associate  libraries 

I 

are  the  shipment  o:  all  State  publications  direct  to  the  libraries, 
and  the  privileges  given  to  patrons  of  the  associate  libraries  of 

(J^awing  books  for  a  limited  time  from  the  State  Library.     The  results 

i 

obtained  from  these  privileges  have  been  most  satisfactory." 

Michigan  we.s  the  second  state  to  introduce  a  system  of 
traveling  libraries,  since  the  Public  Acts  of  1895(Section  17)also 

i 

iprovided  for  thV&  establishment.    The  sum  of  $2,500  was  ordered 

i 

'appropriated  annually  for  the  purchase  end  equipment  of  these  libra- 
jries.     They  are  sent  to  reading  clubs,  granges,  twenty-five  taxpayers 
in  an    com.munity  and  to  associate  libraries.    Their  success  has  been 
I  assured  from  the  first.     In    fact  the  demand  has  exceeded  the  supply. 
iThe  libraries  have  usuall v  gone  to  small  towns  emd  farming  communi- 
pies.     In  1896  forty-four  such  libraries  v;ere  sent  out,  and  in  1898 
the  num^ber  had  increased  to  135.    The  system  in  use  in  Michigan  dif- 
fers somewhat  from  that  in  the  neighboring  state  of  Wisconsin,  and 
more  nearly  resembles  that  of  !Tew  York  i'roirx  v/hich,  indeed,  it  was 
rcodeljed  .     In  Wisconsin  the  libraries  are  sent  out  by  the  Library  Com- 
mission, and  circulate  exclusively  among  the  remote  rural  districts, 
while  in  !Tew  v'ork  the  libraries  are  sent  from  the  State  Library  to 
^clubs  and  art  circles.    The  work  that  Michigan  is  ac com.pl ishing 
proves  that  much  can  be  done  along  the  very  lines  she  is  pursuing. 


16. 

^  Looking  back  over  a  century's  development  in  Michigan  li- 

braries, we  can  see  how  each  change  has  been  in  the  line  of  t,rowth, 
jslow  but  constant.    Through  the  various  phases  of  subscription,  town- 
■chip,  district,  school,  town  and  traveling  library  the  State  has  been 
gaining  experience  that  will  ir.ake  the  library  service  of  the  future 
jrcore  efficient.    Everywhere  library  work  is  developing.    All  the 
States  are  broadening  the  legislation,  and  increasing  the  possibili- 
ties of  their  libraries.    Michigan  has  held  a  foremost  place  in 
cevery  line  of  advancement  and  in  this,  one  of  the  grer.test  develop- 
ments of  the  century^ her  proud  position  must  be  upheld. 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Urbana,  III.,  Nov.  25,  1809. 

s 

To  THE  Librarian  : 

You  may  be  aware  that  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  M.  L.  A,  a  proposal  was  laid  before 
the  association  concerning  the  collection  of  library  statistics.  The  plan  suggested  was,  briefly, 
this:  to  issue  circular  letters  to  all  public,  school  and  society  libraries  in  Michigan,  asking  for 
answers  to  an  enclosed  list  of  questions.  The  material  when  collected  is  to  take  the  form  of  a 
thesis  which  shall  be  an  exhaustive  history  of  library  progress  in  Michigan.  The  object  is  to 
•make  available  to  everybody  as  full  a  fund  of  information  as  possible  on  the  subject,  for  the 
furthering  of  library  interests  throughout  the  state.  The  suggestion  received  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  association,  and  it  is  with  their  full  consent  and  assurance  of  cooperation  that  the 
present  letters  are  issued. 

Will  you  answer  the  enclosed  questions  as  fully  as  possible  in  the  blank  space  left  for  the 
purpose,  and,  if  necessary  or  desirable,  supplement  the  list  by  a  letter  giving  any  other  infor- 
raatioti  of  special  interest?  Replies  are  desired  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  When  filled  out 
the  lists  are  to  be  sent  to  Olive  C.  Lathrop,  Illinois  State  Library  School,  Urbana,  111.  Miss 
Lathrop  is  a  senior  student  in  the  library  school,  and  the  statistics  will  be  compiled  by  her  as  a 
thesis  to  be  presented  for  graduation,  and  a  copy  will  be  printed  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
M.  L  A. 


25.  What  class  ranks  second  in  circulation? 

26.  What  class  ranks  third  in  circulation? 

27.  By  whom  is  the  library  most  used? 

28.  Is  there  a  reading-  and  reference  room  in  connection  with  the  library? 

29.  Is  the  public  admitted  directly  to  the  shelves?  If  so,  state  to  what  extent. 

30.  Does  the  library  have  a  separate  children's  room  or  department? 

31.  To  what  extent  does  the  library  cooperate  with  the  public  schools? 

32.  Is  an  annual  report  of  the  library  published  in  any  form?  If  possible  send  copy. 

33.  What  is  the  total  income  of  the  library  annually? 

.34.  Name  of  present  librarian? 

35.  Amount  paid  librarian  per  annum  for  services? 

36.  Number  of  assistants? 


37.    Send  completed  lists  to  Olive  C.  Lathrop,  Illinois  State  Library  School,  Urbana, 
Illinois. 
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Adrian .  -  Public  School  Library. 

In  August  1869  the  school  library  was  incorporated.  In 
1889  the  ladies  of  the  city  presented  their  Ladies  Library,  and  the 
library  was  moved  from  the  school  building  to  the  City  Hall  and  open- 
ed to  the  public.     The  ground  floor  is  given  up  to  the  library,  and 
for  it  the  nominal  rent  of  $50. 00  is  asked.     Much  attention  is  paid 
to  the  work  in  the  schools . 
Adrian .  -  State  Industrial  Iioir.e  for  Girls. 
Albion .  -  College  Library. 

"  Ladies  Library  Association. 

"  Public  School  Library. 

Alleg$"n.  -  Township  Library. 
Alma.  -     College  Library. 

"  Public  School  Library . 

AlplBa . -    Public  Library. 

The  Alp'iSa  public  library  had  its  beginning  in  a  school 
collection.     In  1876  it  received  the  donation  of  the  I^adies  Library, 
heretofore  a  subscription  library.     Several  years  later  the  name  of 
the  Alp'S^  Public  Library  was  given  it,  although  it  is  still  contained 
in  the  school  library. 

Ann  Arbor . -    General  Library  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  library  has  grown  with  the  university.    Started  in  1841'' 
it  has  always  been  a  prominent  feature  in  the  v/ork  of  the  college. 

I 

Many  generous  gifts  have  been  made.    These  include:  Parsons  Library 
(political  economy),  4,325  volumes  rnd  5,000  pamphlets,  McMillan 
Shakespeare  Library,  4,624  volumes;  Hagerrcan  collection  (history  and  j| 
political  science),  2,666  volumes;  Goethe  Library,  948  volum.es; 
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Dorsch  Library  (miscellaneous),  1,676  volmnes  and  148  pamphlets. 
Ann  Arbor..-    Ladies  Library  Association. 

  School  District  No.  1. 

Battle  Creek.-  College. 

Battle  Creek .-    Public  School  Library. 

Organized  in  1870  under  its  present  name.    The  library  is 
an  outgrowth  of  an  original  township  library.    When  organized  it  be- 
came the  property  of  the  school,  and  the  school  board  was  made  re- 
sponsible for  its  control.    There  is  a  $10000  bequest  from  the  v/ill 
of  the  late  Henry  7^.  Denman,  the  interest  of  which  is  expended  for 
books.     In  the  v/ill  of  the  late  Charles  Milard  was  mentioned  a  be- 
quest of  $40000  for  a  library  building.     It  is  hoped  that  this  will 
soon  be  erected. 
Bay  City .-    Public  Library. 

j  In  1869  I.:r.  E.  E.  Warren,  Mr.  H.  B.  Loudon,  Judge  H.  H. 

Hatch,  Mr.  L.  Beckwith,  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Von  Etten,  Mr.  H.  H.  Carrington 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  Cooke  organized  an  association  library.    This  was  con- 
tinued until  1677,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  Free  Public  Library 

^under  the  control  of  the  School  Board. 
Bellevue . -    Township  Library. 
Benton  Harbor .-  College. 

 '•Benton  Harbor  receives  $7,000  for  a  public  library  by  the  will 

of  the  late  Melissa  K,  Torry."  Pub.  Lib.  4:233. 

Benzonia .  - 

1 1 

Big  Rapids .- 
!^irmingham .  - 
Buchanan.- 


1 


Cadillac Public  Library. 

The  library  was  the  result  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
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Ladies  Literary  Society,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  Public  Library 

in  /ugust  1697,    The  library  is  a  subscription  library.    The  fees  are 

ll.OO  per  year,  or  ..j^lO.OO  for  life  membership. 

'Calumet  opened  a  free  public  library  May  1,  1896,  with  3500  vol- 
uses .    WTiile  provided  for  the  use  of  the  schools  primarily,  its  books 
are  at  the  service  of  the  citizens  of  Calumet.    The  library  rooms 
are  centrally  located  and  fitted  up  with  the  best  modern  appliances, 
having  steel  shelving,  a  card  dictionary  catalog  and  a  condensed 
charging  system.    James  Jones  is  librarian. 

Pub.  Lib.  1:60. 

Cassopolis . -    Library  Association. 
Charlotte .-    Public  Library. 
Coldwater .-    Free  Public  Library. 

I  Like  many  other  libraries  the  Coldwater  library  had  its 

foundation  in  the  Ladies  Library  Association.    This  was  in  1869. 
In  1681  the  city  was  offered  the  books  already  collected  by  the  asso- 
ciation.   The  gift  was  gladly  accepted  and  the  Free  Public  Library 

ms  organized.    The  library  is  fortunate  in  having  been  the  recipient 
of  a  collection  of  valuable  art  books  numbering  3000,  given  by  the 
late  H.  C.  Lewis. 
Crystal  Falls .- 
Detroit.-    High  School. 

I  "  '  House  of  Correction. 
"  Public  Library . 

Detroit  has  one  of  the  most  efficient  libraries  in  the 
State.     It  was  founded  in  1865  by  the  Board  of  Education,  but  is  now 
under  the  control  of  the  City.    An  especial  feature  is  the  school 

II  libraries  which  contain  some  8000  volumes. 
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Eaton  Rapids 

Flint . -    Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf. 

"  Public  Library. 

Grand  Elanc .- 
Grand  Haven. - 

Grand  Rapids.-    Public  School  Library. 

The  library  of  School  district  TTo.l           township,  formed 

the  neucleus  for  this  library.    To  this   -.ere  added  in  1871  the  col- 
lection of  the  Ladies  Library  Association,  the  Y.M.C.A.  libraty  and 
the  West  Side  school  library,  making  a  substantial  foundation  for  the 
public  library,  which  now  contains  over  50000  volumes.    The  library 
occupies  rooms  in  the  City  Hall,  for  ^hich  no  rent  is  paid. 
Hancock .-    School  Library. 

This  is  another  instance  of  the  township  library  being 
transferred  to  the  school.    The  library  is  kept  in  the  Public  School 
Building,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
who  appoints  a  pupil  as  librarian. 
Hastings .-    High  School. 
,  Hillsdale College  Library. 
"  City  Library. 

The  late  c.  T.  Mitchell  of  Hillsdale  gave  that  city  in  his 
will  his  fine  residence  and  the  beautiful  grounds  surrounding  it 
for  a  public  library.    The  gift  also  included  tlO»000  for  books  and 
furnishings . 

Holland .-    Groves  Library  -  Hope  College. 
"  Township  Library. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  remainirig  township  libraries.  It 
contains  about  1700  books  which  are  kept  at  the  residence  of  the 


township  clerk.     It  has  no  classification  and  but  r.  partial  catalo- 
gue. 

Holly.'"    Ladies  Library  Association. 

This  library  was  organized  in  1877  with  75  members,  announ- 
cing as  its  object,  "To  afford  and  encourage  useful  and  entertaining 
reading."     It  is  a  subscription  library  with  a  fee  of  f>1.00  yearly 
for  each  member.    The  library  also  receives  the  proceeds  of  a  lecture 
course.     It  is  open  two  hours  each  Saturday  afternoon, 
Houghton.-    Michigan  Mining  School. 
"  Public  School  Library. 

In  1890  the  Board  of  Education  took  advantage  of  the 
Library  Law  and  established  the  Houghton  Public  School  Library.  It 
occupies  a  roorc  in  the  high  school,  and  is  used  largely  by  the  pupils 
Howell . -    Ladies  Library  /ssociation, 
Ionia . -    Ladies  Library  Association. 

The  Ionia  library  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  two  years 
ago.     At  present  it  is  building  up  from  the  bottom.     It  was  first 
organized  in  1875  and  v/as  and  is  a  subscription  library. 
Ionia.-    State  House  of  Correction. 
Iron  Mountain.-    Public  School  Library. 

Following  the  plan  adopted  by  most  high  school  libraries, 
this  'library  is  kept  in  the  High  School  Building  where  it  is  access- 
ible to  the  students.    A  separate  collection  of  768  volumes  circulate 
from  building  to  building,  and  form  a  school  traveling  library. 
Ironwood .-    City  Library. 
Ishpeming .-    City  Library. 

The  Ishpeming  library  is  located  in  the  City  Hall, and  the 
reports  show  it  is  doing  very  good  work.    The -e  are  about  5700  books 
and  a  circualtion  of  900  a  month.    There  is  no  certain  incorce  yet  the 
librciry  averages  an  annual  adaltion  or  'd'^O  volumes.  ==——=—= 
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Jackson.-    Michigan  State  Prison. 
"  Public  Library. 

Mr.  G.  A.  W.  Dodge  and  Mr.  M.  Shoemaker  were  the  founders 
of  the  Jackson  Public  Library  which  was  organized  in  July,  1885. 
The  funds  were  appropriated  from  the  half  mill  tax.     Much  valuable 
work  is  done  with  the  schools.    The  librarian  is  quite  in  sympathy 
with  modern  library  methods.    A  childrens'  room  is  desired, "but  the 
conditions  are  neither  ideal  or  idyllic." 
Jonesville Ladies  Library  Association. 

Kalamazoo College  Library. 

"  Public  Library. 

The  City  library  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  school  library. 
It  was  transferred  to  the  City  and  opened  in  1873,  and  since  then  has 
carried  its  work  along  the  lines  of  public  library  work.     It  owns  a 
b  eautiful  building,  an  advantage  that  comparatively  tew  libraries  in 
the  State  can  boast.    Books  are  furnished  the  various  schools,  and 
the  children  are  urged  to  come  to  the  library. 

Lake  Linden.-    Township  Library. 

This  is  one  of  the  township  libraries  which  came  into  ex- 
istence about  1870,    At  present  it  is  kept  in  the  Public  School 
Building,  and  while  it  has  the  name  of  township  library,  it  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  old  tov/nship  library,  but  is  rather  a 
school  library.    It  is  supported  by  the  penal  fines. 

Lansing Agricultural  College, 
j  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Michigan  School  for  Blind. 
 "  State  Library  .   
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Lansing        Public  School  Library. 

In  1881  the  Ladies  Library  ."ssociation  offered  the  Board 
of  Education  their  collection  of  books  on  condition  that  the  Board 
establish  a  high  school  library.  The  library  is,  at  present,  housed 
in  the  City  Hall,  and  contains  about  9000  books.  Books  are  loaned 
to  the  various  schools,  and  the  school  children  are  urged  to  patron- 
ize the  library.  The  income  is  uncertain,  depending  entirely  upon 
the  generosity  of  the  City  Council. 

Lapeer Ladies  Library  Association. 

Lowell District  Library  ITo.  1. 

Of  the  few  district  libraries  still  reporting  this  is 
among  the  largest.     It  contains  about  3000  volumes.    Originally  it 
was  a  much  impaired  school  library.     About  1873  the  director  of 
schools  gathered  up  the  few  reasaining  books,  and  made  them  the 
foundation  for  a  district  library.     It  is  located  in  a  building 
rented  by  the  district,  and  is  sur ported  by  taxation.     It  is  hoped 
to  open  a  reading  and  reference  room  the  first  of  next  year.  The 
collection  is  a  good  beginning  for  a  public  library. 

Ludington.-    Public  School  Library.. 

Organized  in  1876  the  library  now  contains  3000  volumes 
besides  some  300  unbound  pamphlets.     It  occupies  a  room  in  the  school 
building,  and  is  open  only  on  Saturday  afternoon,  at  which  time  an 
average  of  500  books  in  v;inter,  and  less  in  summer,  circulate,  prin- 
cipally among  the  working  men. 

Manistee.- 

Manist ique School  Library. 
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Marquette Peter  V.Tiite  Public  Library. 

In  1872  the  Hon.  Peter  V/hite  founded  a  public  library  for 
the  city  of  r.'arquette.     In  1891  this  library  was  reorganized  and  put 
upon  its  present  basis.    The  building  was  a  gift  from  Mr.  White. 
The  library  now  contains  about  12000  volumes,  the  circulation  in- 
cluding several  gifts.     A  childrens*  room  is  among  the  plans  for  the 
future . 

Marshall .-    High  School. 

Public  School  Library. 

Mendori.-    Tovmship  Free  Library. 

By  vote  of  the  township  this  library  v/as  founded  in  1889. 
Its  present  quarters  are  in  rented  rooms.     It  has  a  collection  of 
some  2000  books,  mostly  fiction  and  history. 

e 

Minominee City  Library. 

The  library  is  occupying  rented  quarters  at  present,  but 
since  the  gift  of  $25,000,  from  Wr.  S.  N.  Stephonson,  a  new  building 
may  be  hoped  for.  The  school  has  a  library  of  its  own,  but  the  pupils 
are  urged  to  come        the  public  library  for  aid  in  selecting  books. 

Midland Public  School  Library. 

The  library  is  nov/  in  the  High.  School  Building.  The 
collection  of  books  is  small  and  is  used  largely  by  the  students. 
A  public  library  association  has  bean  formed,  but  as  yet  no  books 
have  been  secured. 
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Monroe . -    City  Library. 

An  historical  sketch  or  this  library  may  best  be  found  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  "History  of  Monroe  County",     "I  infer 
from  an  examination  o-   the  old  village  records  that  as  early  as  1828 
the  village  library  was  under  the  supervision  o the  village  council, 
who  raised  mone  s  from  time  to  time  to  sustain  a  public  library,  and 
that  a  small  library  was  under  the  charge  of  the  village  clerk.  V/hen 
the  city  of  Monroe  was  incorporated  in  1873  the  remnants  of  the  old 
library  were  transferred  to  the  City,  the  city  clerk  acting  as  libra- 
rian.    In  1873,  under  an  act  of  legislation,  the  City  Library  was 
Transferred  from  the  common  council  to  the  Board  o  "  Education,  and 
continues  under  the  charge  and  control  of  said  T^oard."    This  testi- 
mony accords  to  Monroe  the  distinction  o    being  the  oldest,  existing 
public  library  in  Michigan.     It  is  small,  containing  only  about 

\<i9"oU€-cL 

5000  books,  but  its  circualtion  is  extremely  good.     In  1898  it  JassB 
18858  books.    The  school  students  are  required  to  read  a  certain 
number  of  books  each  school  term,  and  this  brings  them  often  to  the 
library . 

^Mount  Clemens .- 

Mounf^  Pleasant .-    Normal  School. 

Muskegen.-    Hockley  Public  Library. 

Muskegon  enjoys  one  of  the  most  liberally  endowed  and  equip 
ped  libraries  in  the  State.    It  was  founded  May  25,  18B8,  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Hockley,  from  whom  the  library  received  its  name.     It  oc- 
cupies a  beautiful  building  and  has  an  endov/ment  of  $75000,  to- 
gether with  $10000  more  for  books. 
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Negaunee .  - 
Niles  .- 

North  Detroit . - 
Ogden. - 

Olivet^.  -  College. 

"  Watton  Township  Library. 

OStonagon.-    Tovmship  Library. 

Report^  state  that  since  the  fire  of  1896  no  Outonagon 
township  library  has  existed. 

Orchard  Lake . - 

Oscoda . - 

Otsego .  - 

On  account  of  a  lack  of  interest  of  the  ladies  of  Otsego 
the  question  is  being  agitated  of  giving  the  building  and  books  owned 
by  the  ladies  to  the  tov/nship  for  their  use  as  a  public  library. 
The  ladies  own  a  fine  building  and  have  eight  hundred  books  and  are 
free  of  debt . 

Detroit  Evening  TTews . 

Owasso Ladies  Library  and  Literary  Association. 

The  library  is  a  subscription  library,  founded  in  1867. 
It  occupies  rented  quarters,  and  contains  about  2600  books.  Any 
pupil  or  teachor  can  draw  books  by  becomming  a  member  of  the  associ- 
ation or  by  paying  5  cents  a  v/eek. 
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Pentwater Township  Library. 

This  is  a  general  public  township  library  supported  by 
taxation  and  free  to  the  general  public.     It  is  neither  catalogued 
nor  classified,  but  contains  about  2000  books. 

Phoenix . - 

Plainwell 

Pontiac . -    Eastern  Michigan  Asylum. 

"  Ladies  Library. 

The  Pontiac  library  is,  like  many  others  in  the  Sta^e^a  sub- 
scription library  with  a  fee  of  $1.00  per  year.     Little  interest  is 
shown  in  the  library,  and  although  Pontiac  has  a  population  of 
14000  there  are  but  125  or  6  members  of  the  library  association. 
The  library  was  ov^ganized  in  1882,  and  incorporated  a  year  later. 
The  present  quarters  are  in  the  Stout  Memorial  Library  Building, 
which  is  somewhat  out  of  the  center  of  population.    The  library  has 

I received  gifts  amounting  to  $2000.     Since  there  is  a  school  library 
in  the  city,  no  work  is  done  v/ith  the  schools. 
"The  Port  Huron  Public  Library  was  opened  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  on  the  morning  of  July  7,  1896.    The  building  is  not 
large  but  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose." 

Public  Libraries  1:154. 

Repualic . - 
Ridgeway . - 

Jonathan  Hall  Memorial  Library  occupies  the  rj-.ther  unusual 
position  of  being  an  endowed,  subscription  library.    The  building  is 
=4fe«  gift  of  Rufus  T,  Busch  and  contains  about  1700  books  *==—— 
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The  library  is  neither  catalogued  nor  classified  and  keoPs  no  record 
of  its  circiKS/Ht ion, 

SagHinaw,Kast-    Hoyt  Public  Library. 

The  Hoyt  P';blic  Library  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Jesse  Hoyt 
of  TTew  York  to  the  city  of  Saginaw  .     It  was  first  given  in  1883, 
but  was  not  open  to  the  public  until  1891,  when  it  contained  :-0000 
volumes.    The  library  represents  all  classes  except  fiction.  Only 
366  novels  were  issued  last  ye^r.    V/ork  with  the  schools  is  encourag- 

.    The  pupils  of  the  9th.  and  8th.  grades  have  five  tables  re- 
served for  their  use  in  one  of  the  study  rooms. 

Saginaw,East 

I  The  Public  Library  is  one  of  the  few  Michigan  libraries  em- 

ploying a  system  of  branch  libraries.    These  are  located  in  the 
various  schools,  and  are  much  used  by  the  children. 

Saginaw,V/est Public  Library  of  Union  School  District. 

The  library  was  founded  in  1860,  but  in  1895  all  records 
were  lost  by  fire.    At  present  the  library  is  occupying  rooms  in  one 
of  the  school  buildings.    There  is  a  reading  room  where  the  reference 
books  are  shelved.     Admittance  to  these  shelves  is  fully  granted. 

St .  Clair. - 

St .  John;- 

St .  Joseph . - 

The  City  School  Library  was  st^^rt-^d  as  a  township  library 
but  the  books  were  transferred  to  the  city  when  the  township  library 
went  out  of  favor.     It  is  a  Joint  city  and  school  library,  and  though 
kept  in  the  office  of  the  Supt.  of  Schools  is  open  to  the  public  for__ 
lending  and  reference  . 
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Sault  .^_t .  Marie . -    Public  Library. 

This  library  is  located  in  the  school  building,  and  as  a 
result  is  used  largely  by  the  pupils  of  the  school.    Miction  and 
History  have  the  largest  circulation.    There  are  2000  boolcs. 

Sturgis . -    City  Library. 

Organized  in  1873  as  a  private  subscription  library  the 
books  were,  in  1R81,  turned  over  to  the  School  District  and  made  a 
district  libr  ry.     In  1883  the  library  was  changed  to  a  township 
library  under  which  forai  it  remained  until  1896,  when  it  became  the 
property  of  the  city.    It  contains  4495  booics.    Free  access  is  grant- 
j ed  to  the  shelves  in  the  reading  room, 

Tecumseh . -    Public  School  Library. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Lee,  Mrs.  Alice  Hordonburg,  Mrs.  K.  B.  Wood  and 
others  became  interested  in  library  work,  and  in  1883  founded  the 
library.     It  is  free  to  members  of  the  school  district,  but  outside 
residents  pay  $1.00  per  year  for  its  use. 

Three  Rivers 

The  Free  Public  Library  was  organized  in  1889  by  Edward  B. 
Linsley.  At  present  it  occupies  rented  quarters  and  is  supported  by 
tii_^xation.     It  is  open  to  the  public  for  reading  and  reference. 

Traverse  City 

West  Bay  City .-    High  School. 
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West  Bay  City.-    Sage  Library. 

This  library  had  its  promoter  in  Mr.  H.  Y/.  S;  ge  who  has 
given  $10000,  together  with  $1000  annualln,  the  latter  to  be  spent 
for  books,  with  the  provision  that  the  city  furnish  an  equal  amount. 

The  library  occupies  a  building  which  has  taken  its  name  from  Mr.  Sag^ 

I 

It  contains  28,302  books.  There  is  no  special  cooperation  with  the  i 
public  schools. 

Weston.-    Fairfield  Township  Library. 

The  library  is  kept  at  the  residence  of  the  township  clerk, 
and  is  supported  oy  penal  fines. 

7/hitehall.-    Township  Library. 

This  is  a  small  collection  of  1,236  books  kept  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  librarian.     It  is  freo  for  reading  and  reference. 

Wyandotte  .- 

Vpsilant  i  .-    Indies  Library. 

 ^  High  School  Library. 

The  library  was  organized  about  1869  under  the  state  law. 
It  is,  at  present,  in  a  room  in.  the  High  School  r^uilding,  and  is 
supported  by  taxation  and  by     ines  from  the  justice* s  court.  One 
peculiar  feature  is  the  grade  library  kept  in  each  grade  of  the 
school.    These  libraries  are  in  constant  use,  and  prevent  an  excess 
of  pressure  in  the  main  school  library. 
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